





























FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


gg 
‘Sunday Times and a 
ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 














HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
THE COMPLETELY NEW 1951 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


Paris does it again ! 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
JULY 2nd for 4 weeks Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.45 
Mats. Weds. & Thurs. 2.40 
RED SKELTON 
The Famous Comedian of M.G.M. Films 
and Big Supporting Company 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly 6.15 & 8.45 
‘©sFANCY FREE” 
with TOMMY TRINDER 
and PAT KIRKWOOD etc.! 

















SADLER’S WELLS 
Resebery A . Lendon, ECi 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 








Evenings at7 p.m. matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


JOSE GRECO 
AND HIS COMPANY 
OF SPANISH DANCERS 


FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 














THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary: 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 











H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 
RONALD SHINER BERNARD LEE 
WILLIAM HARTNELL in 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 








CRITERION By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
ROBERT FLEMYNG 
ATHENE SEYLER a 
ROLAND Cc CULVER in 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


A Comedy by Terence Rattigan 





LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY JOAN TETZEL 
DAVID TOMLINSON in 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
adapted by Nancy Mitford 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 











ALDWYCH 

CELIA JOHNSON 
MARGARET RENEE 
LEIGHTON ASHERSON 


with 
DIANA CHURCHILL 
and RALPH RICHARDSON in 


THREE SISTERS 


by Anton Tchehov 





GLOBE 
emer LOHR 
Cecil Audrey David 
TROUNCER FILDES HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD in 
RING ROUND THE MOON 


By Jean Anouilh Translated by Chri her Fry 


r 








HAYMARKET 
EDITH SYBIL 
EVANS THORNDIKE 

KATHLEEN HARRISON 
and WENDY HILLER 


WATERS OF THE MOON 


A New Comnty by N. C. Hunter 


PHOENIX 








JOHN DIANA 
GIELGUD WYNYARD 
and 


FLORA ROBSON in 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


by William Shakespeare 








LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 


THE LYRIC REVUE 


















Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 





















Dining Out? 


We can recommend confidently the restaurants 
named below specially catering for London's 


Festival of 
please note. 


theatregoers. Britain visitors 


ELHAM GRILL AND SNACK BARS, 27-35 Pel- 

ham Street, London, S.W.7 (nr. Sth. Ken. Stn.). 
KEN. 1729. Excellent cooking. Reasonable prices. 
Fully licensed till 11 p.m. Open Sundays. Parties 
speciality. Buses 14, 30, 49, 96. Taxi rank. 


LEONIT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 

12.30 — 11 p.m. 6.30 — 10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 

EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 4809 








LEONI RECOMMENDS 
UO VADIS NEW YORK 
Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





Q 
26 East 63rd. Street 








UNGARIAN CSARDA, 77 Dean St., London, W. 
GERrard 1261. Hungarian Cuisine anc Wines. 








A FREE GIFT 


Every new member who enrols 
before 30th September 1951 and 
remits a subscription for one 
year (£2 5s.) or for six months 
(£1 3s. 6d.) will receive, free of 
charge, a copy of “The British 
Theatre,” written by Bernard Miles, 
the famous actor. This book 
contains 8 plates in colour and 21 
black and white illustrations, and 
is published at 5s. 


NO STAR NONSENSE 


PETER COTES’ outstanding book 
which discusses the theatre of today 
and tomorrow, 210 pages, 39 
illustrations, published at 12s. 6d., is 
the current selection of the : 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


September choice: “ With a Feather 
On My Nose,” BILLIE BURKE’S 
fascinating autobiography. Foreword 
by IVOR NOVELLO. 21 illustra- 
tions. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Members buy books published from 
25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the original 
illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 























Full Breakfast 3/6 Continental Breakfast 2/- 
from 8 a.m. 

Lunch Table d’hote 3/6 Afternoon Tea 2/6 
Dinner 6/6 Theatre Supper 6/6 Also a la Carte 
Fully licensd Open Sundays 
350 OXFORD ST., LONDON WI 
Telephone MAYfair 7474 














ENNARO’S, Rendezvous Restaurant, 44-45 Dean 
St., London, W.1. The Oldest Italian Restaurant 
in Soho. GERrard 3950. 








West Court Private Hotel 
Earls Court SW5 
Quiet, comfortable, convenient. 


One minute Tube (nine minutes 
West End Theatreland). 











Telephone. . . Frobisher 6492 | 








no money till you get your first book. 
FILL IN THIS FORM NOW! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase the six books 
chosen annually by the Club at a cost of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, but 
in the event of my wishing to cancel at any 
time after 12 months (6 books) | undertake to 
give*four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 Ss. for one year’s subscription 
(6 books), $6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 





POON 5.555)" éxaacdou Gn tos cha ene ebeaeee 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss 


ADORERS noone cece ccncccectevccnancecece 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 
You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a ber of A iated Booksellers. 































Established 1840 


& SON LTD 


for 
Theatrical Costumes 
Uniform Modern Dress 


AMATEUR SOCIETIES—ENQUIRIES INVITED 





ANGEL 











TEMPLE BAR 8694 





117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON WC2 


THEATRIDIO, LONDON 


























Not Pygmalion likely 


What ! Spill the beans about the secret recipe of 
Pimm’s No. | ? No, no, dear sir, or madam, that 
will stay locked in our manly bosoms for keeps. 
Only six people know it, and we’ve sworn a fear- 
ful oath never to tell. But let us drop a hint. 
‘The very best gin, and the pick of French and 
Dutch liqueurs are among those present in 


v 
PIMM’S No.1 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 
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Second Edition 


Theatre and 
Stage 


Edited by HAROLD DOWNS 











A Pitman Book 


PARKER STREET - KINGSWAY . LONDON WC2 oe 
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Over the Footlights 


AS June gives place to July an increasing number of 
drama events specially organised for Festival Year 
are taking place up and down the country. It is, of 
course, quite impossible in the limited space at our dis- 
posal to deal at all adequately with these many praise- 
worthy contributions, but we wish them well and express 
the hope that the outdoor events will be blessed with 
good weather. Meantime, we have this month given 
considerable space to the York Mystery Plays, undoubt- 
edly a most outstanding and unique event, and in the 
article on Pitlochry we pay tribute to Festival Year 
happenings beyond the Border. The brilliant season at 
Stratford-upon-Avon is also featured in pictures. 


A most interesting event at Brighton on 16th July will 
be Henry Sherek’s production of Cecil Beaton’s first play, . 
The Gainsborough Girls, set in the late 1770’s at Gains- 
borough’s house in Pall Mall. After Brighton the play 
goes to New York before London presentation, and, with 
Beaton décor, should be a unique occasion. 


In London there is now a slight slackening off. There 
was the brilliant production of Man and Superman in its 
entirety, which is now being presented each Saturday at 
the Princes, with the shorter version on other days, and 
every praise is due to John Clements for his enterprise 
and for his outstanding performance. The Theatrical 
Garden Party, on 19th June, partook also of the festive 
spirit, and Shakespeare again came to Town with The 
Winter's Tale at the Phoenix on 27th June, too late for 
review this month. The distinguished cast includes John 
Gielgud, Diana Wynyard, Flora Robson and Lewis 
Casson. 











Bristol Old Vic ... 35-36 FSS. 
PERIOD ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 
aie CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS FOR HIRES 
MODERN Robert White ¢e> Sons SPANGLING 
EWELLERY | 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 ~~ 
FOR HIRE | ‘Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 EMBROIDERY 
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“ Caesar and Cleopatra” and 
“ Antony and Cleopatra ” (St. James's) 


HAW’S Cesar and Cleopatra is very rarely 
seen so that this magnificent revival is 


all the more welcome. The play is not 
generally considered one of Shaw’s best, but 
given a production like the present one it is 
difficult to maintain such a view. This 
revival sparkles and the characters live. 

Laurence Olivier’s Cesar is urbanity itself 
and though we may not share the author’s 
view of history it is reassuring to find a 
military world conqueror so kindly and wise 
in middle age. Sir Laurence brings out with 
quiet tenderness Cesar’s odd relationship 
with the young Cleopatra, and on her side 
Vivien Leigh interprets to perfection Shaw’s 
conception of the girl-queen. In the other 
leading parts these two have splendid supp- 
ort. There is Elspeth March’s deep voiced 
and vibrant Ftatateeta, Henry Oscar’s digni- 
fied Pothinus and Richard Goolden’s kindlier 
Theodotus. Wilfrid Hyde White is a con- 
vincing Britannus and a deft exponent of 
Shavian wit. There are excellent per- 
formances too from Esmond Knight as 
Belzanor and Niall MacGinnis as Rufio. 
And Robert Helpmann’s lively and colourful 
Apollodorus is a triumph. 

A series of brilliant scenes remain in the 
memory, from the meeting between Cesar 
and Cleopatra at the Sphinx to the extremely 
funny moment in Act II, scene 3, when 
Apollodorus executes his brilliant swallow 
dive from The Pharos, to be followed by 
the others’ most indifferent entry into the 
water. 

Shakespeare’s play, which follows Shaw’s 
with unexpected aptness, lays an even heavier 
burden on Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh. They rise magnificently to the 
occasion, and Miss Leigh’s Cleopatra will 
probably be remembered as her greatest 
achievement. It is a performance without a 
flaw, in which Miss Leigh’s rendering of 
Shakespeare’s lines glisters with beauty, and 
in which the quiet tempo of the final death 
scene. is extraordinarily moving. 

Rarely before has the temperamental clash 
between Antony and Octavius Cesar been 
seen to such advantage, and after Robert 
Helpmann’s_ sparkling Apollodorus, one 
could only marvel at his frigid Cesar. 
Over against his cold-bloodedness Antony’s 
virility, his follies and subsequent downfall 
and death, so sensitively portrayed by 


New Shows Reviewed 





“Caesar and Cleopatra’’—St. James's, 10th 
May. 
“Antony and Cleopatra’—St. James's, 11th 
Yy. 
Shaw Festival (2nd Programme)—Arts, 
16th May. 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’—Open Air 
Theatre, 21st May. 


“The Love of Four Colonels” —Wyndhams, 
23rd May. 

“The Lyric Revue”—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
jay. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor’—Old Vic, 
31st May. 











Olivier, have a sharpened meaning. Again 
there is splendid support from Norman 
Wooland, Maxine Audley, Jill Bennett, 
Richard Goolden, Elizabeth Kentish, Niall 
MacGinnis, and Esmond Knight, among 
many others, and again Michael Benthall’s 
intelligent direction is everywhere apparent. 
FS. 


Shaw Festival (Arts Theatre Club) 


HE inclusion of The Showing-up of Blanco 

Posnet gives Programme Two an import- 
ance and a topicality which the other three 
programmes of the Shaw Festival lack. 
Religious drama is now much in fashion and 
Blanco Posnet, described by its author as 
“a sermon in crude melodrama,” is a contri- 
bution to religious thought which many may 
find more acceptable than Androcles and the 
Lion. 

This story about a bad man’s good deed 
might have been taken from Bret Harte and 
Ronald Brown’s setting for the Sheriff's 
Court supported the idea. Blanco’s act of 
unselfishness was done grudgingly and in 
spite of the habits of a lifetime. He was 
caught unawares and is afraid he must be 
going “soft” yet the hot glow of the 
redeemed sinner fills him and he is lost in 
bewilderment at his “ conversion ” when the 
Sheriff’s men round him up. The “trial” 
is an occasion for a lot of rough stuff and 
the Sheriff has to produce a gun more than 
once to enforce his authority. Blanco gets 
off because the horse he is alleged to have 
stolen is returned by the bereaved woman 
he had befriended. Shaw could hardly leave 
the matter so. As if for a “ dare,” he makes 
Blanco preach to the hard-boiled crowd a 
sermon on the superiority of good deeds over 
bad ones, substituting the adjectives “ great ” 
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and “ rotten ” for the trite ones “ good ” and 
“bad ” and, quite out of character and key, 
touching on evolution. 

John Slater made a fine, tough and lusty 
Blanco and David Bird supplied a nice blend 
of the grim and the comic as the Sheriff. 
Brenda Bruce was scarcely scarlet enough as 
Feemy, the bad woman of the community, 
seeming more surly than vicious, and 
Vivienne Bennett made rather too poetic a 
figure of the grief-stricken mother. 

The characters are at once more real and 
more theatrical than Shaw’s_ characters 
usually are and certainly the play carries a 
message. It was given excellent production 
by Stephen Murray. 

In The Inca of Perusalem, Alan Mac- 
naughtan gave a delightful performance as 
The Inca, which flattered whilst it mocked 
the Kaiser, as indeed the writing does. 

Press Cuttings, topical enough to be 
banned in 1909, would make tedious reading 
now, but Judith Furse’s production was 
lively and it was amusing to have memories 
of far-off things so comically distorted. That 
they date is the chief attraction of most of 
these playlets. 

Maurice Denham’s four contributions to 
this programme were notable. An actor who 
can play successively a foreign hotel- 
manager, an independent Bob Cratchit, a 
canting Elder and a loquacious Kitchener so 
that reference to the printed programme is 
necessary in order to identify him, earns full 
marks for versatility. .G.M. 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 

(Open Air Theatre) 

HE Open Air Theatre opened its nine- 

teenth season at the end of May with 
Robert Atkins’ production of A Méid- 
summer Night’s Dream on traditional lines. 
Prominent among the band of heroes 
were Robert Atkins himself in his old part 
of Bottom, Leslie French in his old part of 
Puck, Tristan Rawson in his old part of 
Theseus, and Russell Thorndike was Quince. 
Few in addition to the seasoned veterans 
seemed to impress but Judith Stott was a 
spirited young Hermia and Josephine Tweedy 
brought unwanted fire to languishing Helena. 
Leslie Crowther added gaiety as bashful 
Flute. 

Leslie French was full of tricks and when 
Puck was on it was a veritable l’apres midi 
dun faun. The first Saturday afternoon 
turned wet and after the fairies had danced 
in a drizzle, the Heavens opened and washed 
the assembly into the tent. The usual 
confusion resulted in some reverses of 








Dora Bryan 


who scored an outstanding success in The Company of 
Four’s Festival presentation, ‘The Lyric Revue,”’ which, 
devised and directed by William Chappell, is now at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, for the summer season. 
Dora is seen here in one of her most amusing numbers 
‘Moonshine Boulevard,” as the American child 
actress who is “ too old at eight.”’ 





fortune, for the occupants of expensive seats 
on the sward were often elderly and the 
more active holders of cheaper tickets won 
on the exchange, or were suspected of having 
done so by the former class. Suspicious 
looks were sometimes followed by direct 
questions on the subject. The sound of rain 
on the roof drowned all voices and drops 
of water down the neck made further 
diversion. Children seemed in the majority 
and they revelled in the clowning and voted 
the whole affair great fun. But happily, 
since then, the weather has been, on the 
whole, very kind. H.G.M. 


“The Love of Four Colonels ” 
(W yndhams) 


BOUT the wit and entertainment of this 

piece there could be no two opinions 
and though a little pruning here and there 
might have been an advantage, Peter Ustinov 
thoroughly deserves the success his new play 
has attained. Mr. Ustinov achieved eminence 
in our theatre at such an early age it is diffi- 
cult to realise he is now only thirty, and that 
one can anticipate many more unusual plays 





from his pen as well, as actor, many more 
vivid stage portrayals. 

With his own brand of international out- 
look, Ustinov is most suitably equipped to 
comment thus ironically on various aspects 
of Man’s attitude to Woman. The four 
colonels, English, American, French and 
Russian, find it even less easy to arrive at 
a common denominator of love, than to be 
at one on politics. 

At their Allied Headquarters initial amuse- 
ment is caused by the Russian colonel’s per- 
sistent habit of walking out on the discus- 
sions. After that, we discover that the 
German castle they wish to occupy is none 
other than the legendary home of the 
Sleeping Beauty and fantasy takes control 
with the arrival of two Miserable Immortals 
(the Good and the Bad Fairies) who, having 
conducted the four heroes to the castle, 
persuade them to enact four playlets with 
the Sleeping Beauty as heroine. Moliére, 
Shakespeare, Chekhov and any modern 
psychological-cum-gangster American play- 
wright are the models. As a.result of all 
this colourful probing into the art of love, 
it is the American and Frenchman who 
decide to forego the world outside and keep 
vigil until the Sleeping Princess awakes. 

By way of interpolation, the wives of the 
colonels arrive at Headquarters, and while 
they wait for their husbands, demonstrate 
fairly clearly their attitude to the sex instinct. 
This very well acted scene comes far too late 
in the proceedings. 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
appraisal of the splendid acting of the cast, 
but another opportunity will arise next 
month when a special pictorial feature will 
be included. Peter Ustinov and Gwen 
Cherrell are the immortals, with Colin 
Gordon, Alan Gifford, Eugene Deckers and 
Theodore Bikel as the colonels, and Moira 
Lister as the Princess. Patricia Jessel, Diana 
Graves, May Hignett and Mona Lilian are 
the wives and the play is produced by John 
Fernald. FS. 


“The Lyric Revue” (Lyric, H’smith) 
HE Lyric Revue, directed by William 
Chappell, opened on 24th May, to run 
through the Summer, and seemed to make 
a considerable hit. It lives up to its label. 
It is what a revue ought to be—topical 
comment, wittily concise, on aspects of 
national life readily recognisable by ordinary 
people. It has ideas, punch and personality. 


George Benson has a winning mellowness of 
manner which recalls that inimitable broad- 
caster, the late A. J. Alan. Joan Heal in a 





Sedan Chair, Irlin Hall in the Bar aux Folies 
Bergere and Dora Bryan in the Information 
Desk will long be remembered. But among 
27 items with an average duration of five 
minutes it is too difficult to select for special 
praise any name but that of Arthur Macrae, 
which occurs oftenest as author. H.G.M. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor ” 
(Old Vic) 


INAL production of the present Old Vic 
season was a rollicking version of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, a joyous, carefree 
frolic which has proved the most fitting of 
the offerings for Festival Year. Roger 
Livesey is an admirable Falstaff, Ursula 
Jeans at her very best as a sparkling Mistress 
Ford, while Peggy Ashcroft surprised every- 
body with the abandon of her Mistress Page. 
The other members of the company enter 
into the atmosphere with gaiety and high 
spirits. Excellent performances come from 
Alec Clunes as Ford, Douglas Campbell as 
Page, Robert Eddison as Slender, William 
Devlin as Shallow, Mark Dignam as Sir 
Hugh Evans and Paul Rogers as Dr. Caius. 
There are also Nuna Davey’s sprightly 
Mistress Quickly and Dorothy Tutin’s grace- 
ful Anne. Hugh Hunt directs. FS. 


As we go to press news comes that Tyron 
has been appointed Director of the Od Vic. Hugh 
Hunt is to be Administrative Director, 
Llewellyn Rees’s resignation. 





OPERA 


“Dido and Aeneas” (Sadler's Wells) 


N 22nd May, Henry Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas was revived with masque-like 
elaboration and sumptuousness yet without 
over-expansion. Geoffrey Dunn had pro- 
duced on lines which brought the dance 
element into prominence, Principals had 
unusually static dignity by contrast. Eleanor 
Houston was a majestic Dido and John 
Probyn was a noble Aeneas. Marjorie Shires 
gave pleasant support as Belinda and Anna 
Pollak brought suitable force to the part of 
the Sorceress. Reginald Woolley’s designs 
were richly classical and Alfred Rodrigues’ 
choreography had the quality to justify the 
important share allotted to it. James 
Robertson conducted. H.G.M. 
“The Hollow” (Fortune); “Come Live With Me” 
phate ma “Penny Plain” (St. Martin's); oa 


Antonio (Cambridge); and José Greco (Sad’ 
Wells) are among June productions which orn ‘be 


reviewed next 

Ss is presenting a revival of Pinero’s 
“ His House in Order” at the New on 9th Ju'y, with 
Godfrey Tearle, Mary Kerridge and Sebastian Shaw 
in the leading parts. will le 























Ballet for 
the Festival 
by Eric Johns 


FEW days after the Festival of Britain — 


was declared open by His Majesty the 
King, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company left 
Covent Garden in possession of the opera 
singers to take a well earned holiday after 
their recent 30,000 mile American tour. 
Before they departed they appeared in 


Daphnis and Chloe, Frederick Ashton’s new | 
ballet mounted on the Ravel music origin- © 


ally commissioned by Diaghileff for the work 
which Fokine created for Karsavina and 
Nijinsky in Paris as long ago as 1912. 


Margot Fonteyn now appears as_ the . 


shepherdess carried off by pirates and finally 
saved from disaster through the intervention 
of Pan. 
opportunities to portray the simple maiden 
overwhelmed by the wonder of love, and 
later to express both terror and shame on 
being disrobed by the plundering pirates. 
Michael Somes danced Daphnis with more 
colour than he usually puts into his work; 
the dark beauty of Violetta Elvin personified 
seduction and Alexander Grant revelled in 
a réle reminiscent of a Polovtsian warrior. 
The corps de ballet practically stole the 
evening with the gusto they put into their 
dancing as pirates overjoyed to be back with 
their women-folk. Stirring music coupled 
with whirlwind movement produced an 
unforgettable ensemble. 

John Cranko provided the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet with a new work entitled 
Harlequin in April, having music by Richard 
Arnell and decor by John Piper. In violent 
contrast to this young choreographer’s 
frolicsome Pineapple Poll, the new work is 
of a far more serious nature, showing Harle- 
quin as the personification of human 
aspiration, reborn with April flowers. Break- 
ing away from the plants, he gains strength 
and confidence, but is for ever separated by 
the Unicorn from Columbine, the perpetual 
promise of his ideal. So he returns whence 
he came, frustrated and disillusioned. David 
Blair made the hit of his young career as 
Harlequin enjoying his first taste of man- 
hood, admirably partnered by Patricia Miller 
in the exciting pas de deux which culminates 
in a theatrically effective surrender. Much 
serious thought “has gone into the making of 


The rdle offered her splendid | 




























Alicia Markova in “ Impressions ” 
(Portrait by Vivienne) 


this fine ballet, inspired by a few lines from 
T. S. Eliot’s poem, “ The Wasteland.” 

After their triumph in Monte Carlo, where | 
Alicia Markova’s Giselle was given rapturous 
notices by the Paris ballet critics, the Festival 
Ballet returned to the Stoll early in May with 
Impressions, a new work by Lichine, 
mounted on Bizet’s Symphony in C, with 
decor and costumes by Hugh Stevenson. 
There seems to be no link between each of 
the four isolated movements, as each one is 
danced by different artists and the costumes 
are of contrasting design. The chief joy is 
a severely exacting pas.de deux for Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin, conceived on 
modernistic lines. The ballerina wears steel 
grey tights which reveal every ingenious 
nuance of the choreography. Tatiana 
Riabouchinska and John Gilpin bring tre- 
mendous verve to the breathless last move- 
ment. 

Since their last season in London the 
Festival Ballet has acquired a poise which 
proves they have been working very hard 
and are now proud of having become a 
permanent company instead of a collection 
of artists casually engaged to support the 
star dancers for a fleeting season. The 
popular ballets in their repertoire have 

(Continued on page 30) 








Eehoes from Broadway 






New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent _ 


ESPITE the ever rising costs for mount- 
ing a musical and the avowals of many 
a veteran manager that he will not risk his 
angels’ money on a gamble where even a 
smash hit cannot pay back its original 
monies in less than a year, the fascination of 
pretty girls in colourful costumes singing and 
dancing before beautifully lit scenery, still 
tempts the angels to ride the long shot. (Of 
course, they all recall the fabulous earnings 
of Oklahoma!, Annie Get Your Gun and 
South Pacific.) And so, even with summer 
coming on, when business is at its worst and 
rave notices are needed for survival, Cheryl 
Crawford has risked bringing in Flahooley, 
a musical satire by E. Y. Harburg and Fred 
Saidy, authors of Finian’s Rainbow, one of 
the very best of all American musicals, des- 
pite what happened to it in London, and 
three others are on their way: Seventeen, 
based on Booth Tarkington’s novel; Courtin’ 
Time, an American adaptation of Eden Phill- 
potts’ English favourite of many years ago, 
The Farmer's Wife; and Two on the Aisle, 
a revue which will co-star Bert Lahr and 
Dolores Gray in her first Broadway appear- 
ance since her happy invasion of England. 
Flahooley did not receive a favourable 
press and while grosses are currently high, 
this is due to theatre parties booked in 
advance of the opening, and the outlook is 
not bright. And it is a pity, too, for the 
show displays considerable imagination, 
originality, charm and verve—wonderful 
qualities for a musical—but that old devil 
“ book ” just does not jell into a convincing 
or even recognisable whole. Flahooley is a 
doll which does not wet or cry but laughs 
and its manufacture twists the law of supply 
and demand to fantastic lengths when a 
genie out of a lamp, left at the toy factory 
for repair by an Arabian princess, wants 
every child in the world to be made happy 
with a Flahooley and magically sets the 
factory to turning them out, we suppose by 
the millions, Unfortunately, the satire on 
big business is pretty heavy handed and 
seems to belong more to the 1930's than 
1950’s and all the innocence and gaiety 
generated by the young lovers and the genie 
cannot overcome the artificial mechanics 
involved in stretching the satire. 
The veteran and skilful comedian, Ernest 
Truex, bears the brunt of the plot as the 
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President of the toy factory but rather 
miraculously emerges from the proceedings 
unscathed, while Jerome Courtland and 
Barbara Cook have a much better time of it 
as the lovers, being very personable young- 
sters with good voices and a lilting score by 
Sammy Fain to use them on, 

Of considerable interest to theatregoers 
was the appearance of Yma Sumac, a 
striking Peruvian, who startled jaded musical 
appetites last year with an album of records, 
“Voice of Xtabay,” which displayed a fabu- 
lous range that could move with ease, power 
and brilliancy from low contralto to A 
above high C. As the Arabian princess in 
Flahooley, she is not an unqualified success, 
Her part is written in a cheap honky-tonk 
vein, which goes against the fact you are 
asked to take her two specially written 
numbers seriously, but when she does give 
out with her highly touted tones, you realise 
she might have the range but she cannot 
sing. 

This left the stage wide open for the Bil 
Baird marionettes to walk away with the 
honours with several puppet episodes that 
were humorous, fanciful and touching, just 
like puppets should be. 

The Theatre Guild decided to bring its 
touring company of Oklahoma! back to 
Broadway, three years after it closed there, 
working on the assumption that even an 
unprofitable stay in New York for’ the 
summer will cost no more than closing the 
show and re-opening it for more touring in 
the fall—but they have little to worry about. 
Oklahoma! may not sell out but it still has a 
wide, warm and affectionate audience eager 
to hear its evergreen score in its rightful set- 
ting a second, third or fourth time—and the 
current production is remarkably fresh and 
exuberant. 

The New York City Theatre Company 
wound up its spring season with a revival of 
Robert E. Sherwood’s 1935 Pulitzer Prize 
play, Idiot’s Delight, starring Lee Tracy in 
the réle he did in London, and Ruth Chatter- 
ton. While Mr. Sherwood’s foretelling of 
World War II still seems rather preachy, it 
is wonderfully actable, particularly in the 
scenes between Harry Van, the hoofer, and 
Irene, the phoney Russian, where they 
skirmish around the plaguing thought in 
Harry's mind—did he or did he not once 
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have an assignation with her in an Omaha 
hotel room? 

Both Mr. Tracy and Miss Chatterton 
bravely faced comparison with the creators 
of these réles, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne, knowing they could not win, but they 
brought their own brand of fun to the play, 
and it is to be hoped that Miss Chatterton 
soon finds an original script worthy of her 
talent, for her stage appearances have been 
much too infrequent for an actress of her 
beauty and accomplishments. 

The American National Theatre and 
Academy wound up its twelve play season 
with a most inadequate production of 
Bernard Shaw’s variations on the theme of 
matrimony, Getting Married. The cast con- 
sisted of established featured players: Peggy 
Wood, Arthur Treacher, John Buckmaster, 
Bramwell Fletcher, etc,, and the not too 
experienced director, Peter Frye, obviously 
gave them their heads and allowed them to 
act in any style they felt appropriate, with 
the result that no play in recent years ever 
had such a conglomerate a mixture. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been 
expressed over ANTA’s first season with 
everyone hoping that next year the organisa- 
tion will clarify its production reasoning and 
set some positive goal. As it is now, cynics 
are saying it is just a good way to get a 
cheap tryout for some dubious properties. 

With 31st May, the end of actors’ run-of- 
the-play contracts, many major casting 
replacements have been made in the hits. 






Mary Martin has left South Pacific for a 
vacation before heading for the London pro- 
duction and atonement for Noel Coward’s 
Pacific 1860. Her réle has been taken over 
by the little known Martha Wright, and in a 
few weeks, when he is better up in his Eng- 
lish, the French opera star, Roger Rico will 
replace Ray Middleton who succeeded Ezio | 
Pinza. 

June Havoc has gone on for Celeste Holm 
in Louis Verneuil’s Affairs of State, which 
has proven a most popular audience show, 
while Irene Mayer Selznick has been forced 
to temporarily shut down John van Durten’s 
most successful, Bell, Book and Candle, due 
to her inability to find suitable replacements 
for Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer, who are 
given most of the credit for making the play. 
Throaty voiced Joan Greenwood was slated 
to take over for Miss Palmer, but Claude 
Dauphin, who was due for Mr. Harrison’s 
role, got himself tied up with a hit in Paris 
and cannot extricate himself. 

The only replacements we have caught so 
far have been Robert Preston and Binnie 
Barnes for Jose Ferrer and Gloria Swanson 
in Twentieth Century. Neither, it is feared, 
matches the perfectness of his predecessor, 
and the comedy, which once stayed safely 
just this side of burlesque, has fallen badly 
over the line and is now being as broadly 
played as any summer attraction where stars 
indulge themselves in over-acting on the 
theory that audience’s won't get the laughs 
otherwise. 





SPECIAL FESTIVAL PRODUCTIONS 


“ A Sleep of Prisoners ” 

(St. Thomas's Church, Regent Street) 

HE Religious Drama Society and the 

Pilgrim Players Limited, in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain, make 
a notable contribution to the Festival of 
Britain with Michael Macowan’s clever pro- 
duction of Christopher Fry’s strange, new 
and entralling play, A Sleep of Prisoners. 
Written apparently for performance in 
churches, the play makes ingenious use of 
the setting a church supplies and merely 
supposes that the church is in a foreign 
country and that four soldiers are imprisoned 
within it. The producer’s further require- 
ments are four raised bunks in the chancel, 
a rather elaborate series of spot-lights and 
four accomplished actors. In St. Thomas’s, 
the oppressive tension of warfare seems very 
near at hand. The prisoners’ sleep is broken 
by strange dreams in which they are 
identified with characters in the Old Testa- 
ment. Highly dramatic episodes have been 
chosen by Mr. Fry and his dream technique 
avoids limitations of time and space and 
logic. There is no clear indication which of 
the characters is supposed to be dreaming the 











dream. It saves confusion of thought 
is profitable to cast oneself for the dreamer 
and indeed this situation is difficult to avoid. 
The writing is distinguished by a pungently” 
imaginative questing for the inner truth of) 
existence and, on the negative side, by a wise 
avoidance of completely Biblical phrases, 
The four soldiers are finely acted by Leonard © 
White, Denholm Elliott, Stanley Baker and = ‘ 
Hugh Pryse. Leonard White is parti 
impressive as Pte. David King, the most } 
forceful of the four characters and the first 
to appear. Quarrelsome as a soldier, the 
nightmares show him aggressive as Cain, 
fanatical as Abraham, arrogant and 
suspicious as King David. i 

It is not possible to add up the tremendous 
crises in Old Testament history presented in — 
the play and arrive at a final meeting but it ' 
may be said that to witness a performance 
is a penetrating experience. H.G.M. 


“Samson Agonistes ” 
(St. Martins-in-the-Fields) 
HE Rock Theatre Company’s production 
of Milton’s Samson Agonistes achieved 
a lofty and sombre dignity worthy of the 
text and the setting of the performance. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Above: The deposition 
scene from King Richard II. 
Richard hands his crown to 
Henry Bolingbroke, later 
Henry IV. On the right: 
Basil Hoskins as the Duke 
of Aumerle and Jack Gwil- 
lim as the Duke of Surrey. 


Right: Another step in 
Shakespeare’s trilogy of 
Kingship, when in Henry 
IV, Part 2, young Prince Hal, 
later Henry V (Richard Bur- 
ton), kneels at the deathbed 
of his father, Henry IV, the 
crown on the right. Below: 
Falstaff (Anthony Quayle), 
who links Henry IV, Parts 
I and 2. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Stratiord 


Festival 
1951 SEASON 


E present in this and the following pages scenes 

from the cycle of historical plays which is the 
Stratford Memorial Theatre’s brilliant contribution to 
the Festival of Britain. Played against a permanent 
set which attains an inevitable quality as production 
follows production, these three plays have come to 
life in an astonishing way, a splendid tribute to the 
Stratford Company under Anthony Quayle’s direction. 
There was a break in the historical sequence when 
“The Tempest” was presented on 26th June, but the 
thread will be taken up again with “ King Henry V ” 
on 3ist July (with Richard Burton as Henry). Full 
reviews of the plays will appear in our next issue. 
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Above: Following their 
quarrel, Bolingbroke and 
Mowbray prepare to 
fight. King Richard looks 
on from the balcony 
above. Right: Richard, 
having stopped the fight, 
banishes the dukes. L-R: 
Hugh Griffith as John of 
Gaunt, Peter Jackson as 
Bagot, Michael Meacham 
as Green, William Fox as 
Thomas Mowbray, Basil 
Hoskins as Aumerle, 
Michael Redgrave as 
Richard, Richard Words- 
worth as Bushy, Harry 
Andrews as Bolingbroke 
and Jack Gwillim as 
Surrey. 


Sys 


“King Richard the Second” 


@ Scenes from the first of the historical plays, 
production by Anthony Quayle, with scenery 
and costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, assisted 
by Alix Stone, and incidental music by 

Leslie Bridgewater. 


Left: The death of John of Gaunt, with |. to mi 

Michael Gwynn as Edmund Langley, Duke of York, 

Alexander Gauge as the Earl of Northumberland, 

Hugh Griffith as Gaunt and Joan MacArthur as the 
Duchess of York. 
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Above: Bolingbroke has broken his exile and 
with an army has marched against Richard, 
who has just returned from Ireland: In the 
picture, Richard meets his enemy again and 
knows that he is virtual prisoner of the ambi- 
tious Bolingbroke. To the left of Bolingbroke 
is Robert Hardy as the young Hotspur, and on 
the extreme right Duncan Lamont as the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 


Right: The moving scene when Richard, on 

his way to prison, bids farewell to his wife, the 

Queen (Heather Stannard). Later, in the 

prison, he is assassinated by Sir Pierce of Exton 
(played by William Squire). 


Left: The final 
scene of the 
play. Richard’s 
body is brought 
before Henry 
IV. Exton, who 
stands behind 
the coffin, is 
repudiated by 
the King, who 
sees only too 
clearly the 
repercussions 
from this fatal 
act, 





“King Henry 
the Fourth- 


Part |” 


@ The play produced 
by John Kidd and 
Anthony Quayle, with 
scenery and costumes by 
Tanya _  Moiseiwitsch, 
assisted by Alix Stone 
and incidental music by 
Leslie Bridgewater. 


Above: One of the first 
scenes in the play. Henry 
IV faces the rebel dukes, 
In the picture /. to r.: 
John Gay as John of 
Lancaster, Harry 
Andrews as the King, 
Jack Gwillim as West- 
moreland, Duncan 
Lamont as Worcester, 
Alexander Gauge as 
Northumberland and 
Michael Redgrave as 
Hotspur, his son. Centre: 
The planning of the 
Gadshill ne Bi with 
l. to r.: Richard Burton 
as Prince Hal, Alan Badel 
as Poins and Anthony 
Quayle as Falstaff. Left: 
One of the scenes in the 
Eastcheap tavern. Sir 
John Falstaff imperson- 
ates the King. L.: to R.: 
Rosalind Atkinson as 
Mistress Quickly, 
Timothy Harley as Fran- 
cis, Michael Bates as 
Bardolph, Peter Halliday 
as Peto and Edward 
Atienza as Gadshill. 





Above: The scene before 
the rebels take up arms 
against the King. In the 
centre, Hugh Griffith as 
the fiery Glendower, left, 
Barbara Jefford as Lady 
Percy with her husband, 
and right, Sybil Williams 
as Lady Mortimer with 
her husband (Peter 
Williams). 


Above right: King Henry 
IV calls his son, Prince 
Hal, to task for his wild 
living and thoughtless 
ways. 


Above right: Falstaff and 
Bardolph set off for the 
war. 


Right: The camp at 
Shrewsbury before the 
defeat of the rebels and 
the death of Hotspur. In 
the picture are /. to r.: 
Worcester; Vernon (Wil- 
liam Fox); Douglas 
(Philip Morant); Hotspur 
and Sir Walter Blunt 
(Raymond Westwell). 





The scene 
before the 
defeat of the 
rebels. L. to R.: 
Basil Hoskins as 
Harcourt, John 
Gay as Prince 
John, Jack 
Gwillim as 
Westmoreland, 
Robert Hardy 
as Scroop, Peter 
Williams as 
Mowbray, and 
Peter Norris as 
Hastings 
{extreme right). 


‘“‘King Henry the Fourth 
— Part 11” 


@ Scenes from the “ Second Part of King Henry 
IV,” produced by Michael Redgrave, with 
scenery and costumes by Tanya Moisei- 
witsch, assisted by Alix Stone, and incidental 

music by Leslie Bridgewater. 


Above left: Mistress Quickly arranges for Falstaff’s 
arrest (/. to r.: Rosalind Atkinson as Mistress Quickly, 


Edward Atienza as Fang, Peter Henchie as Snare, 


Anthony Quayle as Falstaff, Keith Faulkner as his 
page and Michael Bates as Bardolph). Above: 
Northumberland (Alexander Gauge) mourns the death 
of Hotspur (/eft: Barbara Jefford as Lady Percy, the 
widow, and Joan MacArthur as Lady Northumber- 
land). Left: A riotous scene in the Eastcheap tavern. 
In the picture are /eft, Heather Stannard as Doll Tear- 
sheet and Richard Wordsworth as Pistol. 
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(Right): The young Prince (Richard Burton), comes 

to the sickbed of his father, Henry IV (Harry 

Andrews), and, finding the crown laid aside, places it 

on his own head. He takes the crown away, and later 

is rebuked by his dying father for anticipating what so 
soon will be his by right. 


Below: The scenes at Shallow’s house in Gloucester- 

shire. Falstaff is seen left with Bardolph and Page 

(Robert Sandford) and right with Silence (William 
Squire) and Shallow (Alan Badel). 


Right: The coronation of 
Henry V._ Falstaff is 
waiting on the left among 
the cheering people as 
the King progresses 
through the streets. But 
having taken on a new 
dignity with his crown, 
Henry will not acknow- 
ledge the old rogue who 
was his friend and drink- 
ing companion in the 
Eastcheap tavern. The 
final scene of the play. 





Michael Redgrave as Hotspur in “ Henry V, Anthony Quayle as Fa'staff in “‘ Henry IV,” 
Part 1” Parts 1 and 2 


ee io ee See Say IV) m Hugh Griffith as John of Gaunt in * Richard I” 


Rosalind Atkinson as Mistress 
*“ Henry IV,” Parts 1 aad 2 
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Two Queens — 
One Actress 


Eric Johns discusses Vivien 
Leigh’s great performances 
at the St James's 


IVIEN LEIGH is enjoying the unique 

experience of appearing on successive 
nights as two different Cleopatras during the 
current season at the St. James’s, where she 
is playing the girl queen in Shaw’s Cesar 
and Cleopatra, as well as the twenty years 
older Serpent of Old Nile in Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

These two queens of Egypt, though the 
same woman, present a vivid contrast in 
character. Shaw’s kittenish Cleopatra, only 
a mere 16, has reached the age at which she 
troubles men. Of Shakespeare’s enchanting 
heroine, Enobarbus says: 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. 

To effect a convincing transformation from 
the girl to the self-assured woman, Miss 
Leigh adopts a deeper and richer voice. The 
eyes and mouth are given a different shape, 
though the colouring of the face is the same. 
Cesar’s Cleopatra is a somewhat unkempt 
girl, but the sophistication of the older 
woman is reflected in subtle touches of make- 
up, such as a thinning of the eyebrows. 

During her study of the play Miss Leigh 
read Plutarch, Emil Ludwig and other 
authorities in her search for details concern- 
ing the appearance of this fascinating 
immortal. Shaw suggests that her hair was 
black and wavy, but on the evidence of the 
historians Miss Leigh prefers to think she 
was a redhead. As she was a Macedonian 
Greek there is no reason to assume that she 
had black hair. It is also recorded that being 
short of stature she wore the highest possible 
heels. She was obviously temperamental, 
showing no sign of nobility in her nature 
until after the death of Antony when she 
felt 

... there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 

Shakespeare seemed to understand the 
“infinite variety” of Egypt’s Queen far 
better than Shaw, who starts out to draw 
her as a funny English school-girl, but 
appears to lose interest in the character 
before the end of the play, when she 










































Vivien Leigh in “ Antony and Cleopatra” 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 
deteriorates into a mere mouthpiece, offering 

rather poor material to the actress. 

Although 300 years elapsed between the 
writing of the two plays, Shaw’s work makes 
a surprisingly effective prelude to  Shakes- 
peare’s. Miss Leigh is stimulated by playing 
the two parts in succession. She finds it less 
exhausting than repeating the same part night 
after night. At the St. James’s she enjoys 
playing the Shaw because of the tragedy that 
is about to follow on the morrow. Miss 
Leigh confesses a preference for Shakes- 
peare’s heroine because the réle challenges 
every actress to pursue what would seem to 
be an unattainable ideal. She learns some- 
thing more about Shakespeare’s Cleopatra 
at each successive performance and derives 
greater artistic satisfaction from trying to 
bring her to life. 

That alarming mechanical contraption 
known as a revolving stage added to Miss 
Leigh’s terrors on the opening night and she 
still has a secret fear that it might break 
down or get out of control and swing her out 
of sight, instead of bringing her to a stand- 
still in full view of the audience for one of 
her big scenes. Yet never had Antony and 
Cleopatra been so effectively produced until 
Michael Benthall mounted it on the revolve 
at the St. James’s, where Roger Furse so 
ingeniously suggests either Rome or Egypt 
(Continued on page 30) 





Olga The music is playing so cheerfully, so bravely, one wants to live! Oh my God! 


Time will pass and 
we shall go away for ever. We shall be forgotten. 


L-R: Renee Asherson as Irina, Celia Johnson as Olga and Margaret Leighton as Masha 
in Act II. A moment towards the end of the play. 


“Three Sisters” JW 


N this and the following pages we present scenes from Peter Ashmore’s production of 
Tchekov’s play. This special Festival revival came to the West End with a distinguished 
company in a version adapted by Peter Ashmore and Mary Britnieva. The atmospheric 
settings are by Anthony Holland with costumes by Gladys Cobb. The play, which is 
presented by Tennent Productions Ltd., was fully reviewed in our last issue. 
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Irina: Dear Ivan Romanovitch, I know everything. 
Man must toil, work in the sweat of his brow, no 
matter who or what he is. 


The opening scene of the play, in Andrey’s 

house in a provincial town at the beginning 

of the century. It is Spring and Irina’s 
twentieth birthday. 


Solyoni: In 25 years’ time you won't be in this world, 
thank God. In about two or three years you may 
die from paralysis, or perhaps I shall lose my 
temper and put a bullet in your skull, my angel! 

Captain Solyoni (Eric Porter), a cynical 

young friend of the family, airs his views to 

the old army doctor, Cheboutikin (Harcourt 

Williams), who lives with Andrey and his 

three sisters. 


Masha: Ivan Romano- 
vitch, you should be 
ashamed of yourself! 

Cheboutikin: My dar- 
lings, I have nobody 
but you. You are the 
dearest things in the 
world to me. 


The impecunious 
old doctor insists 
on presenting Irina 
with an expensive 
and elaborate 
samovar for her 
birthday gift. On 
the right, Robert 
Beaumont as 
Baron Touzenbach, 
a young Lieutenant 
who is also fre- 
quently at the 
house. 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 





Trina: Alexander Ignatievitch, you 
have come from Moscow? What @ 
surprise! 

Olga: We are going to move back 
there, you know. 


Colonel Vershinin (Ralph 
Richardson), the new com. 
mander of the battery, calls on 
the sisters and they are 
delighted to hear about Mos 
cow, for they dream of one 
day going back to the capital. 
Vershinin, they learn, is 
married. 


Touzenbach: You are 20 years old, 
and I am not 30 yet. What a lot 
of time we have ahead of us! A 
long, long succession of days full of 
my love for you. 

Irina: Nicolai Lvovitch, don’t speak 
to me of love, 


The Baron is very much in 
love with Irina but cannot 
persuade her to accept him. 
Though he has a heart of gold, 
he is by no means a romantic 


figure and it was not to be 
expected that he would appeal 
to an eager young girl on the 
threshold of womanhood. 
Below: During the birthday 
celebrations Andrey (Michael 
Warre) is discovered proposi 

to Natasha (Diana Churchill 
and Fedotik (Peter Sallis), 
one of the young officers, 

takes a picture. 


Andrey: My dear one, my good one, my pure one, be my wife. I love you. I love you as I have never 
loved anyone before. 





Natasha: Bobik is always cold. I am afraid 
he feels cold in his room. We should put him 
in another room until the warm weather starts. 
Irina’s room, for instance, is just right for the 
child, 


Above left: It is two years later and 
Natasha has already become a thorn in 
the flesh to Andrey, whose life in any 
case seems now to be without purpose. 


Above: 

Vershinin: I love your eyes, your movements. I 
dream of them. You are a _ magnificent, 
wonderful woman. 

Vershinin and Masha have fallen in 

love. Both are unhappy in their 

marriages. Vershinin’s wife is a 

neurotic and Masha, who as a young 

girl had married her schoolmaster, is 
now completely disillusioned. 


Left: 

Solyoni: Oh, my felicity through tears. Oh, 
happiness. Wonderful, beautiful and amazing 
eyes, such as I have never seen on any 
woman. . . 


Irina: Stop, Vassily Vassilievitch. 


Solyoni has been nursing a secret love 
for Irina, who, during these two years, 
has lost much of her youthful optimism 
and now finds life and her work at the 
telegraph office dreary and uninteresting. 





Cheboutikin: Natasha is having 
an affair with periesies 
and you don’t see. . . 


The old doctor marks 
the occasion of the fire 
by getting terribly drunk, 
a common weakness of 
his. And he so far for- 
gets himself as to gossip 
to Masha’s husband 
(Walter Hudd, _ right) 
about Andrey’s wife. 


Left: 
Natasha: Don’t dare sit in my 


presence. Get up. Go away 
from here. 


On the night of the fire 
which swept the town 
during the summer of two 
years later, everyone's 
nerves are on 
Natasha, who does the 
housekeeping, has 
become impossibly over- 
bearing and greatly 
shocks Olga by her treat- 
ment of the faithful old 
nurse Anfissa (Frances 
Waring). The _ gentle 
Olga, who is a school- 
mistress, has been doi 
her best to provide reli 
for the homeless. 


Vershinin: 1 want so much to 
talk of the future. I am in 
the mood for it. Looks as if 
everybody is asleep. 


Vershinin, stained and 
dishevelled after helping 
in the fire, nevertheless 
still wants to talk hope- 
fully about the future of 
mankind, as is his wont. 
But he finds his audience 
far too exhausted to 
listen. 





Olgz: Dearest, I am speaking to you as a sister, as 
a friend. If you want my advice, marry the Baron. 


Kouliguin: My dear wife. I love you, my only one. 
Masha’s husband realises haw things are 
between his wife and Vershinin but gives no 
hint of his awareness of the position. 


Irina, bored with life and dispirited, is at 


Masha, on her part, is sad and preoccupied 
but later that night, in a sudden outburst, 
confesses her love for Vershinin to Olga. 


last only too willing to listen to her kindly 
elder sister’s sensible advice, and she agrees 
that she will marry the Baron. 


Andrey: Natasha is an 
excellent, honest person. 
When I married I 
thought we would be 
happy . . . that every- 
body would be happy 

. but, my God, my 
dear sisters, my darling 
sisters, don’t believe me, 
don’t believe me. .. . 


Andrey’s life has 
been rendered miser- 
able by his wife’s 
overbearing nature, 
and he knows that 
she is no_ longer 
faithful to him. 
Essentially a weak 
character, he has got 
into debt and jeopar- 
dised their home. 





Fedotik: Stand still, please . . . once more, just once more. 


The day, a few months later, in the autumn, when the garrison is to leave the town. 

The various young officers come to say goodbye to the sisters who have been so hospitable 

to them. Second Lieutenant Fedotik insists on taking a snap. Meantime, unknown to 

Irina, the Baron is involved in a quarrel with Solyoni, who demands a duel. It is the 

eve of their marriage and Irina is looking to the future with quiet happiness. The two 
men go off into the woods and the Baron is killed. 


Vershinin: Write to me 
. don’t forget me. 


The poignant leave- 
taking between Ver- 
shinin and Masha, 
who has come over 
to her sisters’ house 
in hope of _ this 
opportunity of say- 
ing goodbye. At last 
it is time for the 
Colonel to join his 
men and the military 
band is heard play- 
ing as the regiment 
marches out from 
the town. The 
diversion is over and 
for the three sisters 
all is as before, and 
their dreams unful- 
filled. 
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EVER has a Wagnerian soprano boasted 
a more fabulous career than the golden 
voiced Kirsten Flagstad, who was heard for 
the last time at Covent Garden on the last 
night of June, when Isolde’s ecstatic 
Liebestod became the swan song of the 
prima donna’s glorious career as the most 
noble Isolde and Brunnhilde within living 
memory. Wagner himself never dreamt of 
his heroines being so eloquently sung with a 
voice of such mighty beauty. 

Though this internationally famous prima 
donna chose to make her last appearance 
before Covent Garden habitués as Isolde, it 
is as Dido in Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas that 
she will take her ultimate final curtain on 
the operatic stage in this country. By way of 
contrast to the splendours of the Royal 
Opera House, it will take place in the 
Mermaid Theatre in St. John’s Wood, 
formerly a barn in the garden of Bernard 
Miles’ house. The actor has transformed it 
into an exact replica of an Elizabethan 
theatre, capable of seating about 200 people, 
and in that picturesque setting next 
September the great Flagstad will sing her 
last operatic réle in London. 

This most unusual of operatic farewells is 
reflected in the equally strange contract 
drawn up for the occasion. The late Ivor 
Novello and Peter Daubeny were founder- 
members of the Mermaid Theatre with 
Bernard Miles. As they all worshipped 
the diva she showed her appreciation by 
choosing their theatre as the scene of an 
operatic farewell as momentous as the last 
performances of Jenny Lind, Patti and 
Melba. No other prima donna has ever 
signed so curious a document as that which 
arranges for Flagstad to sing her goodbye in 
the form of Dido’s tragic lament. 

The full text of this fantastic contract 
reads as follows: 


ARTICLES of AGREEMENT between 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, Soprano, herein- 
after called “‘ the Singer” and the Mermaid 
Company, hereinafter called “ the Manage- 
ment.” 


The Singer undertakes: 


1. To sing for 20 (twenty) performances 
yo part of Dido in the opera “ Dido and 
eneas.” . 


2. To assist in the production of the opera 
and to lend all such aid, help and assistance 
as may be deemed necessary to the successful 
presentation thereof. 
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Kirsten Flagstad 


pH To use only her best quality voice, 
fully supported by the breath Pca the 
performance. 


4. To sing all her notes in time and in 
tune, but not to add any notes, gracenotes, . 
acciaccaturas, appogiaturas, upper or lower 
mordents, shakes, trills, turns, tittillations or 
other embellishments. 


5, To lét the Management or any part 
thereof look down her throat with laryngo- 
scope whenever they need encouragement. 


6. To sing to the Management or any 
part thereof any or all of the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven, Handel, 
Bach and Greig as often as requested. 


7. To be obedient, tractable, sweet- 
tempered and helpful in every possible way, 
and not to brag about the Vikings. 


On their side the Management under- 
take: 


{; To treat the Singer in the manner 
worthy of her great name and fame, to look 
after her, to nourish, cherish, care for and 
make much of her. Also to hold her dear, 
to prize, treasure, cling to, adore, idolize and 
dote upon her. 


2 To appoint as her personal slaves their 
three youngest members, to wit, Sarah, 
Biddy and John, who shall wait upon her 
hand, foot and finger. 


(Continued on page 30) 




















Edward 
Jewesbury, 
left, as 
Macduff 


and Lewis 
Jones as 
Macbeth. 


QPENED on 19th May by The Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Johnstone, Pitlochry Festival 
Theatre is a structure far more impressive 
than former theatrical adventures in canvas. 
Everything has been done to create the 
illusior of theatre as we know it on our 
most up-to-date permanent stages. With the 
exception of the canvas exteriors, there is 
nothing suggestive of a temporary nature in 
the theatre. 

The giant marquee stands in beautiful 
gardens below the terrace of a country house, 
itself set against the grandeur of the Perth- 
shire hills. The Pitlochry valley has historic 
associations of special interest to drama 
lovers; you’ll find there the house of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. Birnam Wood-is there too 
and the other place names of Macbeth have 
been cried down this valley by clansmen in 
the past—Dunsinane, Scone, Forres: you'll 
find them on the signposts. 

Imagine the festivity of the scene at the 
opening ceremony. Pipers on the terrace, 
their red cockades, silver trimmings and 
swinging kilts flashing through the delicate 
spring green of the foliage in the brilliant 
sunshine; the gardens gay with flowers and 
sunshaded tables. About the marquee, kilted 
Lairds and Provosts greeting the guests; the 
womenfolk honouring the occasion with gala 
frocks and hats. Some foreigners were there; 
the most amazed of these a Tasmanian of 
Scottish descent. On a world tour, she had 
dropped in to see what the little highland 
town she knew as a girl was up to—Festival 
Theatre indeed! And right opposite the 
Kirk too! Not so very long ago, the 
Stottish Church looked upon the theatre as 
an invention of the Devil. But there was no 
doubt of the theatre’s present welcome by 





Pitlochry Festival 


The story of the opening 
season of Scotland’s new 
theatre in the hills... 


by Winifred Bannister 


the townsfolk; crowds turned out, not only 
for the opening, but to see this strange new 
resident by night. The brilliantly lighted 
foyer, the floodlit manor above the marquee, 
the trees festooned with fairy lights: the 
moon bringing the hills into the picture, 
making a magnificent setting. Outside 
Edinburgh Festival, I have never seen a 
theatre more decoratively set. Theatrical 
splendour it seems can fall on more than 
castle walls. 

Dignified glass doors guard the entrance 
to the marquee, and to right and left of the 
flower bedecked foyer is a semi-circular 
promenade. Here you will find a buffet, 
cocktail bar and coffee lounges. Staircases 
centre right and left lead into the wood-lined 
inner pavilion, the auditorium. This is wide 
rather than long, seating 500 and giving 
ample leg room. The very wide stage is arc 
shaped, combining a proscenium with an 
open arena forestage. Lighting is controlled 
from two pillars which do not obstruct the 
view. Dressing rooms and scene dock are of 
course housed on the stage side of the 
marquee. The walls are luxuriously draped 
in terra cotta and yellow, the whole thing 
reflecting comfort and good taste; in every 
way it is an amazing achievement for its 
owner, John Stewart. Mr. Stewart financed 
and directed Glasgow’s Park Theatre which 
he had to close in 1949 after nine years of 
success, because the authorities would not 
allow the extension of the auditorium— 
necessitated by the rising costs of production. 

Mr. Stewart’s offer to build a permanent 
festival theatre in Pitlochry was also refused, 
and it was only after a long battle for 
permits that he was allowed to go ahead with 
his canvas structure. Eventually he hopes 
he will be allowed a permanent exterior. 

This season’s repertory consists of: Mary 
of Scotland by Maxwell Anderson (first 
British production), Macbeth and four plays 
by Scottish dramatists: Barrie’s Mary Rose, 
Brief Glory (a new play of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie) by J. B. Sellars, Comrade the King, 
a fantasy by James S. Grant (premiere), and 
Bridie’s Susannah and the Elders. All are 
produced by Andrew Leigh and the resident 
artist is James Ormerod. 
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The theatre opened with Mary of Scotland, 
a chronicle play covering the period between 
Mary’s landing at Leith and her imprison- 
ment in Carlisle Castle. The historically 
minded will find this presumptuous fancy 
but cannot fail, I think, to be captured by 
its flourish of language and action. Here we 
have a Ruritanian feast in ancient Scottish 
castles which have lived more adventurously 
and to much greater dramatic effect than 
Ruritania has ever known or is ever likely 
to know. 

It being so, who wants to te guided ty 
signposts labelled Holyrood and find oneself 
in Hollywood: even its cultural side! True 
it is better to make this journey with a poet 
rather than a postcard vendor: Mr. Ander- 
son’s dialogue is undoubtedly poetic, even if 
he does make the trip to a land of fancy 
the long and forbidden way round, hurrying 
past the drama that is in earth and stone— 
in the very air—to collect himself mementoes 
to bedazzle the new world. Such mementoes 
may well have the flash of authenticity in 
New York where this play was a Theatre 
Guild triumph, but in the Highlands of 
Scotland they look pretty silly before the 
tales of a Grandfather. 

In spite of brief appearances, Queen 
Elizabeth dominates the Scottish scene; more 
than puppet master, she is something of a 
psychiatrist and there is a glint of sorcery in 
her eye; a fascinating character, if not 
England’s Elizabeth, and with Elizabeth as 
witch, Mary emerges less as a woman with 
back to the wall than as a Princess in the 
Tower. Bothwell is similarly enchanted; 
rough tongued but heroic—the rescuing 
Prince, he barks chivalrously throughout. 
John Knox is blacker than we have ever seen 
him; his vicious, ice-cold fanaticism roots 
him and us to the spot. The same dogmatic 
assertion of character informs the other 
protagonists; Darnley is completely jellified. 
a pink repulsive ninny: extremes all, except 





Rizzio. The scene of his murder is most 
moving and easily the best scene in the play. 

In the final scene the dramatist steps in 
where Elizabeth scorned to tread. He 
arranged a meeting betwéen the two Queens, 
in Carlisle Castle. Here snaps the long 
chain of pseudo-tragic events and an over 
romanticised characterisation makes Eliza- 
beth’s pronouncement of doom _ unreal. 
Final it was but one couldn’t help expecting 
Bothwell to ride in and rescue this Mary 
of Manipulania. 

The production had a graceful movement 
and some stylish patterns of acting. 
Christine Roberts gave an arresting perform- 
ance as Elizabeth. Mary Horne was a 
charming Mary, but lacked regal manner. 
Edward Jewesbury a dashing Bothwell and, 
as John Knox, Brown Derby ranted perfectly. 

The settings have an austere grandeur and 
the costumes are magnificent. 

This writer was unable to see the Pitlochry 
production of Brief Glory, but an earlier 
production in Glasgow convinced that it was 
a good play, dealing realistically with the 
character of Bonnie Prince Charlie without 
stripping him of charm or falsifying history. 

Perhaps a production of Macbeth on the 
scene of the crime cannot help being dwarfed 
by the elemental magnificence of background 
one experiences on the way to the theatre. 
Be that as it may, the Pitlochry production 
of Macbeth seemed to reveal the company 
as Babes in their own Birnam Wood. They 
seemed overawed and consequently they 
underplayed. With few exceptions, the lines 
are not well enough delivered: poetry is 
often lost in a mumble. I hasten to add 
that in the amazing achievement of an 
entirely new kind of theatre and several new 
productions from a company not yet 
integrated—it hasn’t had the time—perfection 
cannot immediately be expected. But you 
can expect immediately a very fine perform- 
ance of Lady Macbeth (Christine Roberts). 


(Continued overleaf) 


Below: A scene from “* Comrade the King,”’ by James Shaw Grant, which had its world premiere at Pitlochry. 


L. to 


R.: Graham Crowden (Lord Rappen); Mary Horn (Lady Rappen); Baron Scorn (Joss Ackland) held by 


two guards; Andrew Leigh (Mr. Crawk) and also the producer of all the plays: Peter Smallwood (The King); 


and Lewis Jones as Gurapan. 





(Picture by Alex. C. Cowper, Perth) 





No virago this, but a woman with the 
wit to screen her passion and shake one with 
the vision of the climax. These Macbeths 
are a credible pair. When Lewis Jones gets 
his second wind this will be a genuine piece 
of casting if he can convey more physical 
strength than he did on the first night. Mr. 
Jones has the trapped look; torment shines 
from his eyes; his acting is the right size, 
not colossal for the sake of the crash. The 
dramatic effect of two small souls inflated 
with ambition and brought to immense 
remorse without overtones of passion is 
good. _ It leaves more than wind at the 
climax and makes human beings of the 
Macbeths. 

Lady Macduff’s scene is curtailed, and 
there is only a babe-in-arms to think of when 
Macduff wrings our hearts with his wail of 
“... All my pretty chickens and their dam 
at one fell swoop!” Macbeth needs all the 
pity it can get from the lively boy swift to 
protect his mother. 

The witches, always toothsome hags for 
the Scots’ instinct for the macabre, are 
exciting and the fight at the end is well done. 
Again settings and costumes are excellent. 

There is no doubt that theatre lovers will 
enjoy this new experience of drama in the 
Highlands. Though the company, like all 
new companies, have much to learn, there 
are no dull moments in this theatre. 





Ballet for the Festival (Contd.) 


earned the warm reception given to them 
by the devoted followers of Markova and 
Dolin. As the years roll by Markova’s 
Giselle takes on yet an even more exquisite 
pathos. She is still magnificently and 
unselfishly partnered by Dolin and in The 
Nutcracker her Snow Queen and Sugar Plum 
Fairy are as frail as a falling snow-flake. 
John Gilpin has made tremendous strides in 
the art of partnering Markova, particularly 
in the Blue Bird pas de deux, where their 
speed suggests the streaking flight of king- 
fishers. In Le Spectre de la Rose, with an 
elevation phenomenal among present day 
dancers, Mr. Gilpin sheds human attributes 
and acquires the elfin spirit of the rose, 
while Riabouchinska makes an engaging 
study of the innocent young girl. 

Never has a ballerina had a more 
rapturous welcome back to London than 
Alexandra Danilova, when she returned, as 
a Festival Ballet guest-artist, in her most 
famous réle—the vivacious Street Dancer in 
Le Beau Danube. This bewitching dancer 
shook her skirts with that inimitable 
gaminerie, which made her the darling of 





Epi. 


pre-war balletomanes. At the Stoll this age- 
less soubrette of the ballet dazzled the 
generation with her stylish artistry and 
permitted her former admirers to recapture 
their lost youth for that half-hour when her 
magic and the melody of Strauss became 
one single captivating reality. It was a night 
of sheer enchantment to which we only too 
willingly surrendered. 





Two Queens—One Actress (Contd.) 

with elegant pillars which tell the audience 
at a glance whether they are on the banks 
of the Tiber or the Nile. With breathless 
speed the play swings across the Mediter- 
ranean from one country to the other. 

By magnificently mastering the two Cleo- 
patras Miss Leigh has scaled a lofty peak in 
histrionic achievement, with Laurence Olivier 
as her Cesar and her Antony. The St. 
James’s is one of the few West End theatres 
at present displaying House Full boards 
every night with unfailing regularity. The 
Oliviers deserve such a reward for their 
imaginative presentation of an ancient and a 
modern classic in nightly succession, show- 
ing how a young girl, discovered asleep in 
the shadow of the Sphinx, became one of 
the most magnetic queens in history. 





Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 
3. To supply the Singer with all necessary 
scores, bars, notes and parts of notes, key 
signatures, leger lines, etc., as shall be deemed 
necessary for the adequate interpretation of 
her réle. 
4. To find her in board-lodging through- 
out the run of the opera. 
5; To supply her with two pints of oat- 
meal stout per diem, at the following times 
and in the following quantities, viz. lunch 
one half pint, dinner one half pint, and one 
pint following each performance. ; 
6. To give her plenty of little surprises, 
presents of flowers, fruit, fish and fresh 
foliage; to recite to her; to write letters and 
little poems to her; also to take every 
opportunity of making her laugh. 
Given under all our hands with all our 
hearts, this tenth day of February, ane 
thousand nine hundred and fifty. 
Sealed with a Kiss. 
Under these conditions that great soprano, 
who gave a new lustre to the mighty 
Wagnerian réles when she first sang them at 
Covent Garden fifteen years ago, will pay us 
the compliment of choosing to take her bow 
in one of the earliest of English operas, 
staged in an Elizabethan setting. It will be 
an unforgettable finale to a career that has 
given intense pleasure to millions of opera- 
lovers. 
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York Festival 


Harold Matthews reviews the Mystery Plays 
performed at York from 3rd-17th June last 


HIS Festival of Britain is far more than 

a centenary anniversary of the culmina- 

tion of Prince Albert’s good idea. It is a 

heartening call to the unconquerable soul of 

a nation in adversity; an opportunity to look 
at our treasures and be humbly proud. 

York’s Festival reminds us how much we 
owe to the past. It is said that York con- 
tains within its walls more visual history than 
any other city, The capital of Roman Britain, 
where Constantine the Great was acclaimed 
Emperor, it is to its walls that it chiefly owes 
its character and beauty. 

The Festival opened with morning service 
in the Minster on 3rd June, when His Grace 
the Archbishop of York preached to a full 
congregation which included the Princess 
Royal, the Prime Minister and Mrs. Attlee, 
and many civic dignitaries from near and 
far. Mayors and maces thronged the nave. 
Dr. Garbett described the national character 
as the outcome of love of freedom balanced 
by respect for law, the result of centuries of 
Christian influence. If the Church could be 
taken away from the history of the nation 
there would be nothing but “an unconnected 
and unintelligible series of events.” After a 
rather sombre survey of the changes wrought 
in the last 100 years, the Archbishop 
commended the awakening of the social 
conscience. 

In the evening a bane or messenger, wear- 
ing a crown and heraldic tabard, mounted 
on a horse and attended by pike-men, went 
round the city to proclaim, as of old, the 
imminent performance of the famous 
mystery plays. The ancient form seemed to 
be closely followed, for we were enjoined 
to leave our swords and “carlill-axes” at 
home, and every player was bidden “‘be redy 
in his pagiaunt at mydhowre betwix 4 and 5 
in morning.” As this was the first revival 
since 1572, it was a good idea to begin 
where Archbishop Grindal left off. Dear 
old man, he was opposed to mummery and 
had Puritan sympathies. It was a period 
when all patriots were Protestants. 

There were some fifty plays, each of short 
duration, forming together a. complete but 
simple exposition of Christian doctrines. 
Each play was allotted to a Craft Guild, 
starting with the Barkers, who enacted the 
Creation and the Fall of Lucifer, and ending 
with the Mercers, who undertook the Judg- 


ment Day. They were performed on move- 
able stages, or pageants, which were carted 
round the city, each play being performed at 
six or more appointed stations. To remain 
at one station and witness the entire cycle, 
which was the true intent, would occupy the 
day. Chester, Coventry and other cities had 
their cycles which were performed, as at 
York, always and only on Corpus Christi 
Day, but York’s cycle is the only one whose 
manuscripts have been preserved and they 
are now in the British Museum. They were 
edited by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith in 1885, 
but not for dramatic presentation, she 
having retained the ancient syntax and 
orthography. For this revival about half 
the plays have been extracted and re-written 
in a manner which, while retaining certain 
archaisms, makes them intelligible to a 
modern audience and preserves their strength 
and character. This work has been done by 
Dr. J. S. Purvis, whose new edition of less 
than 200 pages plays for three hours. The 
elimination of many of the plays has of 
necessity resulted in a change of emphasis 
consonant with altered conditions and the 
episodic nature of medieval presentation has 
given way to a broadening sweep of action 
growing to a tumultuous finale. 

The name of E. Martin Browne comes 
first to mind where religious drama is under 
consideration and it was fortunate and fit- 
ting that this important work was entrusted 
to him. No site could have been better 
suited for the performances than the one 
chosen, where the actors had the wall of the 
ruined abbey of St. Mary as a background; 
God the Father and the heavenly host could 
appear in the upper windows, and certain 
scenes, as Eden and Calvary, were mounted 
on a raised bastion midway between the 
ground and the “ heavens.” However, it is 
well known that in this country success with 
an open air performance is not to command, 
and thousands were grateful that the open- 
ing day was blessed with the best weather of 
the year to date. 

All costumes being medieval, the effect 
was not a direct presentation of the sacred 
stories but a representation of 15th century 
northerners performing them. The designer 
was Miss Norah Lambourne. 

The story, which stretches back and forth 
“as far as thought can reach,” begins with a 
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declaration of His pyrpose by God the 
Father, who appeared at an upper window 
in white flowing robes attended by golden- 
haired angels. The heavenly tableaux were 
conventional but beautiful and God the 
Father was presented with simple dignity by 
an anonymous actor. Although Gabriel 
seems more proper (and David Giles gave 
him a clarion voice) God appoints Lucifer 
His chief of staff. This important and 
popular réle was well filled by John van 
Eyssen. who supplied its balletic as well as 
its Miltonic requirements. Interest was 
naturally heightened whenever his lithely 
sinister figure appeared. Hating the excel- 
lence he cannot reach, Lucifer is sent slither- 
ing down from the heights, soon to reappear 
tempting Eve. Probably this was the first 
time women had ever acted in these plays. 
The forbidden tree bore five green apples 
and was the only tree in the Garden. Eve 
had dark hair and wore a close-fitting, off- 
white costume, like a fencer’s. The Devil 
was in black and the effect was like an early 
wood-cut. Adam, also in warm Wolsey 
underwear, and with his hair parted at the 
side, sat in attempted contemplation with his 
back to the scene. After their expulsion 
from Eden, the old cycle is dropped and 
taken up again at the Nativity. 

Mary Ure presented a very youthful, 
comely and meek appearance of right appeal 
as Mary, and Joseph was capably acted by 
Leonard Pickering, who also played Pilate’s 
amusing and proper Beadle—a most useful 
double. Three funny Yorkshire shepherds 
offered simple gifts and sang and behaved in 
a high-spirited manner. By contrast, the 
three kings appeared rather up-stage and 
spoke with conscious correctitude. There 
was no black king. Herod had been skipped 
and a spruce and trim Baptist next appeared. 
The crowd divided into two lines, between 
which flowed an imaginary Jordan, and 
there entered the central figure of the whole 
scheme, Jesus. 

As in the case of God the Father, this 
actor was anonymous. He had been picked 
out of 100 and was well chosen. Sufficiently 
tall and of a quietly dominant presence, his 
white-clad figure always held attention. In 
the 15th century throng, he seemed dateless. 


Wisely, no attempt had been made to orient- 
alise, romanticise or sentimentalise his 
appearance. If it suggested any school, it 
was that of Dr. Arnold’s Rugby. 

The Devil, disturbed at the prominent 
emergence of another collector of souls, 
made his offers and was repulsed. There 
followed two very dramatic episodes 
formerly allotted, appropriately enough, to 
the Cap-makers. First, Mary Magdalene, a 
part in the capable hands of Henzie Rae- 
burn, had her case mercifully dismissed, and 
next came the raising of Lazarus, who 
appeared when summoned, bound like a 
mummy but erect, in the green gloaming of 
a cave; a macabre apparition and one of the 
most striking effects of all. There was no 
ass for the entry into Jerusalem but it was 
worked up nevertheless into a fitting climax 
to mark a break in the action. 

Judas, a smart-looking man with black 
hair, offered a curiously pettifogging reason 
for the betrayal. Caiaphas and Annas, 
hucksters in Bishops’ robes, faithfully and 
efficiently presented the characters indicated 
by the text. However great the difficulties 
of casting, it seemed strange that a portress 
should have been substituted for a porter to 
guard the privacy of these priests, 

The actor who played Jesus conveyed a 
very moving impression of the Agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Into this scene, in 
a raised area, was inset a mute representa- 
tion of Christ administering sacrament to 
some of His disciples. This was necessary 
because the Baxters’ play of The Last 
Supper had been among those omitted. 

Soldiers reminiscent of Agincourt took 
Jesus before Pilate, who emerged as a very 
credible personage, well played by Alec de 
Little. His private life was revealed with 
touches of comedy. He was depicted as 
complacent, dignified, uxorious, amusing 
and yet shrewd; a man of many parts, per- 
haps the work of many hands. The warning 
which his wife had in a dream was given by 
Satan, working to avert the Redemption of 
Man. 

The procession to Calvary, with Jesus 
staggering under the weight of the cross—a 


(Continued on page 35) 
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ANGLO-GERMAN SOCIETY 


« Die Spieldose ” 
HE Anglo-German Society, which was 
formed some time ago for the purpose 
of fostering cultural relations between the 
two countries and was sponsored by many 
intellectuals, artists and personalities of the 
theatre, invited the public to the above- 
mentioned play by the late German dramatist 
Georg Kaiser, produced at the London Gate- 
way Theatre on Ist May under the patronage 
of Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
It is a matter of argument whether the 
choice of this play as a prelude to further 
functions of the Society, was a happy one. 








Marie Lohr 


who has succeeded Margaret Rutherford as Madame 
Desmortes in Christopher Fry’s adaptation of Jean 
Anouith’s “‘ Ring Round the Moon” which, direct 

by Peter Brook, has passed its 550th performance 


ga 


the Globe. (Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


Georg Kaiser, the exponent of the literary 
movement known as Expressionism, and 
perhaps the most brilliant and most prolific 
German playwright during the time of the 
Weimar Republic, has written more signifi- 
cant plays than this tragedy of the home- 
coming soldier. It is a father-son conflict 
in which—as has happened before in German 
drama—the son kills the father, who had 
married the son’s wife after hearing of the 
son’s death on the battlefield. The son, 
however, was not dead but only wounded 
and suffering from loss of memory. After 
he had been sent home, he suddenly recovers 
his memory and thinks of no other way to 
settle the dispute with his father than “ foul 
murder.” His former wife, who he now 
claims back, teaches him a moral lesson. 

Though the construction of the play 
and its concentration on four characters is 
admirable and shows that Georg Kaiser had 
retained his mastery of stagecraft in his 
declining years, the dialogue is, however, 
somewhat stilted and gives the characters a 
kind of artificialty, which the otherwise 
interesting production could not wholly 
eliminate. 

It was surprising how well the only 
English actor of the cast, Christopher 
Rhodes, mastered the German language. 
(The play was performed in German.) Of 
the rest, the most polished performance was 
given by Julius Arnfeld as Burgermeister. 
Anton Diffring, a very promising and quite 
accomplished young actor played Paul, the 
son. The difficult part of Noelle, whose 
affections were torn between father and son, 
was acted by gifted Carmen Blanck, who 
made us forget that in appearance and style 
she was slightly miscast for this part of a 
a naive young woman in love. The play 
was very ably directed by Heinz Goldberg, 
a well-known old timer of the Berlin stage 
and film at the time of the Weimar Republic, 
when Berlin was believed to be the centre of 
world attention—at least as far as Theatre 
and Films were concerned—and when Gold- 
berg had a remarkable share in a number of 
Berlin successes. A.H.LU. 
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Special Festival Productions (Conid.) 

The long speeches bewailing Samson’s plight 
were enunciated with power and beauty by 
Abraham Sofaer. Fred Johnson was able to 
introduce a touch of characterisation into the 
part of Manoa. There is more pathos than 
drama in the writing but Terence O’Brien 
made effective use of the Messenger’s oppor- 
tunities for dramatic utterance. 

This static tragedy, so like the Greek plays 
in many ways, was not intended by Milton 
for staging but, if it is spoken publicly, 
simple stage effects and costume help to fix 
attention. Richard Lake’s design for the 
setting was simple, striking and a great 
imaginative aid. The Church was full on 
the evening I attended and the stillness of the 
audience was in admirable contrast to the 
fidgetting and coughing in theatres. The 
Rock Theatre Company are fortunate in this 
respect. H.G.M. 


“ Macbeth ” (Crosby Hall) 

S a contribution to the London Season of 

the Arts in the Festival of Britain, on 

14th May and throughout that week The 
Shakespeare Stage Society presented an open 
stage production of Macbeth, designed and 
directed by C. B. Purdom, in Crosby Hall 
at Chelsea, thus providing a double oppor- 
tunity to pilgrims for improvement. A 
building over 400 years old, removed from 
Bishopsgate in 1909, has unique attraction, 
and a production by the adjudicator of 
aspiring adjudicators has peculiar interest. 

Here the tragedy was well remembered 
and spoken slowly in costume. Most of the 
lines were addressed pointedly to the 
audience, other characters being ignored, but 
in other respects clarity and intelligence 
marked the speeches. Charles Joseph Good- 
win in a rich, deep voice decanted Macbeth’s 
speeches like dark brown honey in a steady 
and mesmeric flow. The lady who played 
Lady Macbeth (Peggy Sykes? The pro- 
gramme was not definitive) did so with 
sincerity and clarity of thought and diction— 
qualities which triumphed over a costume 
that verged on the comic. 

The platform was shallow and the gallery 
above it seemed very high. However, the 


gallery was not used until Macbeth appeared 
on his battlements near the end of the play, 
save to accommodate trumpeters and 
drummers whose performance was impres- 
sive but apt to o’erwhelm. H.G.M. 


“ Everyman ” (The Festival Church) 


ERFORMANCES of Everyman by an 

anonymous cast, partly professional, 
partly amateur, were given from 17th May 
to 9th June in St. John’s Church, Waterloo 
Road. 

The newly-painted walls of the Festival 
Church are bare but for a filigree band and 
a somewhat strident arrangement of colours 
in the picture of the Crucifixion on the 
reredos. By way of staging, only a few ros- 
trums had been placed in the chancel. When 
the lights in the church were lowered, the 
Messenger entered and won immediate atten- 
tion by a dramatic delivery softened by an 
occasional human touch. Mild speculation 
concerning the voice of God was next laid 
to rest. Once more it was parsonic. The 
Angel of Death was presented as vigorous, 
impersonal, passionless, well in bearing and 
diction, but it was a pity he returned and 
unrobed at the end, Everyman appeared a 
staid, respectable merchant whose avoidance 
of death and unpleasantness seemed most 
natural and free from panic. Fellowship 
was really too juvenile for this Everyman 
but he had good dramatic sense. Know- 
ledge was a complete Portia in raiment, 
speech and bearing. 

Mr. Nevill Coghill’s note on the pro- 
gramme provided a fitting preparation for 
the experience which the play’s action 
provides. H.G.M. 





Midnight Matinee 

HE Governors of the Old Vic have very kindly lent 

their theatre for a unique midnight matinee on 
Wednesday 11th July in aid of Denville Hall, the home 
for aged actors. This event, reproducing a century-old 
Playbill to make a real Victorian night. out, will pro- 
vide an unrivalled experience for overseas visitors. 
Items will include a Dumb Ballet (choreography by 
Jack Carter), and Maria Marten (produced by Russell 
Thorndike and Tristan Rawson), with a comic after- 
piece. Those taking part will include members of the 
Sadler’s Wells and Festival Ballets and of the Open 
Air Theatre Company. Tickets ranging from 5/- to 
10 gns. can be obtained from Box Office, Old Vic, 
Waterloo Road, London, S.E.1. 
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York Festival (Conid.) 


memorable piece of acting—made a wonder- 
ful picture. The Veronica incident seemed 
a little deliberate, possibly inserted for this 
production. The» Crucifixion and_ the 
Deposition had from a distance the vivid and 
silencing beauty of old Italian paintings. 

There followed one of the most dramatic 
scenes imaginable. Jesus emerged from the 
tomb at one side of the arena, bearing his 
standard, and Satan, in answer to His com- 
mand, * Open your gate! ” appeared at Hell 
Mouth and summoned his devils in a vain 
attempt at defiance. Adam and Eve and 
other souls were led from Hell Mouth across 
to Paradise. 

After a few scenes with the disciples and 
the Maries, Jesus ascended beyond the plane 
of Eden and Calvary to that of God the 
Father and the angels. The Last Trumpet 
was sounded and the entire cast thronged 
the arena, to be divided into sheep (right) 
and goats (left). The first group decorously 
mounted towards the heights. The second 
was driven—some members bodily carried 
—yelling and screaming through Hell 
Mouth. The play ended with a song of glory. 

The lighting was a little slow on the mark 
and the music gave but respectful support. 
The actors were remarkably competent and 
well-drilled and words came over without 
microphones. 

Now that this wonderful work has been 
resurrected successfully, one hopes that the 
possibility of annual performances will be 
carefully considered, even if they have to 
be on a reduced scale, This year’s perfor- 
mance has the marks of supreme effort. 
Ideas of cosmology and religion change but 
to witness a performance of the York Plays 
will always be an uplifting experience. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 


“The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Subway Circus” and other plays 
HE Bristol Old Vic Company is perhaps 
the only Repertory Company in the 
country which can, at any time, put on a 
crowd scene convincingly and which need 
not apologise for dividing one man “ into 
a thousand parts.” It has the good fortune 





of being able to draw on the resources of 
the associated B.O.V. School whenever 
occasion demands, and the students, who 
also greatly benefit, are. part and parcel of 
the Theatre and well known to Bristol 
theatregoers. It was therefore a happy idea 
to end the season with productions by both 
Company and School during the last week. 

The play chosen by the Company was 
The Taming of the Shrew produced by Mr. 
Denis Carey and the School presented 
William Saroyan’s Subway Circus and two 
other plays produced by Mr. Edward 
Stanley and his assistants. 

The Shrew was played in a radiant sun 
lit setting of mediaeval Italy, designed by 
Mr. Hutchinson Scott. Mr. Denis Carey 
omitted the Induction, perhaps from reasons 
of personal taste or perhaps to avoid over- 
burdening his hard worked company with 
the great deal of stage business which 
Christopher Sly involves. .No doubt in 
Elizabethan times Sly was the perfect 
example of the clown who could be relied 
on to speak more than was set down for 
him, but today, having heeded Shakespeare’s 
warning, Sly’s lack of text must be com- 
pensated for by carefully prepared business. 
By omitting Sly, however, the play tended 
to become less of a frolic and we suspended 
our disbelief less willingly. But Mr. Carey 
avoided any inclination to sobriety and 
heaviness by the pace of his production. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Mr. Peter Coke as Petruchio and Miss 
Pamela Alan as Katharina, acted together 
more harmoniously than on _ previous 
occasions and the scene of their first meeting 
was a masterpiece of sex play. Mr. Coke 
succeeded, with much subtlety, in conveying 
the impression that his charm would 
eventually hold what his boorishness had 
won, and Miss Alan was obviously enjoying 
the fight and knew when to give in. 

True to the spirit of the play was Mr. 
Wilfred Brambell’s Biondello. With sprightly 
walk and poker face he gave new life to 
rather outworn wit. 

Mr. John Neville -and Mr. Tony Britton 
as Lucentio and Tranio played with real 
zest in fine contrast to the self-pitying 
Hortensio of Mr. Eric Tayler. 

Mr. Newton Blick was curiously over- 
restrained as Baptista, and would have been 
far more amusing had he emphasised the 
trials of parenthood—even of so charming 
a daughter as Bianca (Miss Gudrun Ure). 


Subway Circus is typical American 
impressionistic drama—vital, unsubtle, senti- 
mental. The author “ does the emotions ” 
as a tourist “ does Britain,” and much ground 
is covered. It is an excellent piece for 
students who are concerned more with tech- 
nique than with depth of feeling and Mr. 
Stanley’s choice was abundantly justified. 
Lady Gregory’s The Dragon produced by 
Miss Edith Manvell and scenes from 
Hamlet produced by A. E. Holland, com- 
pleted an agreeably varied programme which 











gave opportunities to all. As in everything 
to which Mr. Stanley lends a hand, one was 
impressed by the exactness of the movement, 
the timing and the significance of the 
entrances, and in Subway Circus the mime 
also had been worked out to perfection. 
Perhaps one may be permitted to mention 
Roger Gilmour for his wide range of inter- 
pretation, and Susan Dowdall for her 
dramatic delivery of the Queen’s speech in 
the scene from Hamlet. W.HLS. 


BOOK SERVICE soctuaneron now” w.ct 
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LD established Amateur Dramatic Club rehearsing 

and playing at Cripplegate, have a few vacancies 
for acting members. Apply, giving experience, to the 
Secretary, Treverscan Amateur Dramatic Club, 97 Lord 
Avenue, Ilford, Essex. 
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